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march. 


w-f questj0n ! yet how much involved 

Within its import, deep and wide ! 

Why have so many lived at all ? 

Why have so many early died > 

Philosopher, sage, poet, seer, 
t A child, inquires for your reply : 

* ?° Uld the yOUng 831(1 bea nteous bloom 
And blooming-, wither, fade, and die.’ ” ’ 

J. H. S. 

We always find abundance of Daffodils scattered 

on the graves amongst the few other flowers in 
bloom at th.s season. It grows wild in some parts 
of England and Ireland, but in most counties it s 
only seen >n gardens. Along the banks of rivulet 
and m some of the moist meadows and wood ’ 
Monmouthshire and Westmoreland wemay s'e 

n WaVmS m the breeze ’ and reminding us 
of the following pretty lines of Wordsworth on 
this showy flower : 0n 

“ I wandered lonely, as a cloud 

WtafanT ° n ^ °’ er ValSS and 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

“ Continuous as the stars that shine. 

And twinkle on the milky way. 

They stretch’d in never ending line 
Along the margin of the bay 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 
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*t The waves beside them danced, but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee j 
A poet could not but be gay 
In such a joyful company. 

I gazed, and gazed — but little thought 
What wealth to me the show had brought. 

“ For oft when on my couch I lie. 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon, that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude, 

And then my heart with pleasure fills. 

And dances with the daffodils.” 

The name of this flower is derived from the 
metamorphosis of the youth Narcissus, fabied 
to have been changed, after slighting the love 
of the nymph Echo, into this plant, an inhabitant 
sometimes of watery places. In the Language 
of Flowers it is the emblem of self-love. Who 
can behold the Daffodil standing by the silent 
brook, its stately form reflected in the glassy 
mirror, without losing themselves in that most fan- 
ciful of all poetical conceptions, in which the 
graceful youth is described as viewing his own 
beauty until he becomes lost in admiration and 
finally enamoured of himself, while hopeless Echo 
sighs away into a sound for the love of that beau- 
tiful youth, that was neither to be purchased by 
her caresses nor won by her despair. The poet 
Gay thus describes the change : 

“ Here young Narcissus o’er the fountain stood, 

And viewed his image in the crystal flood; 


